CHAPTER III
ON   REFRACTION

IN the same manner that reflection has been explained by
light-waves reflected at the surface of polished bodies, we pro-
pose now to explain transparency and the phenomena of refrac-
tion by means of waves propagated into and through transpar-
ent bodies, whether solids, such as'glass, or liquids, such as
water and oils. But, lest the passage of waves into these
bodies appear an unwarranted assumption, I will first show that
this is possible in more ways than one.

Let us imagine that the ether does penetrate any transparent
body, its particles will still be able to transmit the motion of
the waves just as do those of the ether, supposing them each to
be elastic. And this we can easily believe to be the case with
water and other transparent liquids, since they are composed
of discrete particles. But it may appear more difficult in the
case of glass and other bodies that are transparent and hard,
because their solidity would hardly allow that they should take
up any motion except that of their mass as a whole. This,
however, is not necessary, since this solidity is not what it ap-
pears to us to be, for it is more probable that these bodies are
composed of particles w.hich are placed near one another and
bound together by an external pressure due to some other kind
of matter and by irregularity of their own configurations. For
their looseness of structure is seen in the facility with which
they are penetrated by the medium of magnetic vortices and
those which cause gravitation. One cannot go further than, to
say that these bodies have a structure similar to that of a sponge,
or of light bread, because heat will melt them and change the
relative positions of their particles. We infer, then, as has
been indicated above, that they are assemblages of particles
touching one another but not forming a continuous solid.
This being the case, the motion which these particles receive
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